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| paseo states are taxing the citizens of the United States. The federal 
government also is taxing the same citizens. Clearly these forty-nine 
separate jurisdictions should not organize and conduct their taxing systems with 


complete disregard of each other. 


It is not easy to establish a satisfactory and effective contact between the 
various states. The proposal of the American Legislators’ Association for an 
Interstate Conference of Legislators gives real.promise of contributing to the 


solution of this national problem. 


I shall recommend to the Senate and the House of Representatives that 
each send a delegate to the conference, and I shall designate both the former 
and the present Secretaries of Revenue to represent this State in an advisory 


capacity at the conference. 


I trust that each of the Governors will designate one or more fiscal officials 


to attend the conference. Much good should come of it. 


December 28, 1932. 
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Copy of the Call which is being issued: 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF LEGISLATORS 


To THE GOVERNOR, THE SENATE, AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF EACH OF THE Forty-EIGHT STATES: 


It has long been apparent that substantial benefits would result to the 
citizens of all states from a closer contact between the various legislatures, 
and that many governmental difficulties are aggravated by the absence of 
adequate facilities for conference between these law-making bodies. 


In connection with problems of taxation, the evils resulting from this lack 
of contact had become especially acute even before the present economic 
depression. The further factor of the inability of the states to deal with the 
federal government in an orderly and co-operative manner has involved heavy 
burdens upon the taxpayer, upon the federal government, and upon each state. 


The impaired ability of our people to bear the cost of government has 
now rendered these problems of taxation critical. The burdens of our individual 
taxpayers, and the difficulties of each of our forty-eight states, imperatively 
Jemand that an attempt be made to improve this situation. 

This is a legislative problem. The present economic emergency creates an 
imperative necessity for joint counsel and concerted action. It is time for the 
states to make common cause. 

Accordingly, after careful consideration and after conference with repre- 
sentative legislators, with eminent tax experts, and with state revenue officials, 
the American Legislators’ Association now issues this call. 


CALL 


The Interstate Conference of official delegates of the forty-eight legisla- 
tures will be held on Friday and Saturday, February 3 and 4, 1933 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This will be the first official conference of this character which has 


ever convened in the United States. 


Purpose 


This conference is called to consider the advisability of establishing a 
standing committee of legislators—with an advisory board of fiscal officials— 
to study the problems of conflicting taxation, and to confer concerning them. 
It will be the duty of this committee, if established, to negotiate with the appro- 
priate Congressional committees, and to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions at a subsequent meeting of the Interstate Conference of Legislators. 
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Invitation to Legislatures 
The Senate of each state is hereby invited to send as its delegate to this 
conference one of its members—chosen in such manner as the Senate may 
determine. 
Similarly the House of Representatives of each state is hereby invited to 
send as its delegate to this conference one of its members—chosen in such 
manner as the House of Representatives may determine. 


Invitation to Governors 

The Governor of each state is hereby invited to send to this conference 
one or more principal fiscal officers of the state (such as the Budget Commis- 
sioner, the Chairman of the State Tax Commission, or the Director of the 
Department of Revenue) to represent him at the conference of legislators, 
in an advisory capacity. 

Designations 

All such delegates and fiscal officials—and an alternate for each—should 
be designated on or before Thursday, January 12, 1933. And on or before 
that date, official notification of the names of such delegates and alternates 
should be mailed in behalf of each state to the corresponding secretary of the 
conference: (1) For the Senate by its Secretary, (2) for the House of Repre- 
sentatives by its Clerk, and (3) for the Governor by his Secretary. 


Expenses of Delegates 

In most cases the expenses of the delegates to the conference will be pro- 
vided from contingent funds of their respective legislatures, and the expenses 
of the fiscal officials will be paid by their respective departments. Otherwise, 
special administrative or legislative action will be necessary. But in each state, 
whether or not such financial provisions have been made prior to January 12, 
1933, the delegates and alternates should be designated by that date. In other 
words, all delegates should be named immediately, without delay on account of 
any financial uncertainties. Each legislature and each Governor is strongly 
urged to take action promptly in order that the roster of the states may be 
complete from the outset. Obviously the conference will have no official point 
of contact with any legislature which fails to designate its delegates. 


Time, Place, and Correspondence 
The two-day conference will be held at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. The opening session will convene at 10 A. M. on Friday, February 3. 
Communications should be addressed in care of the American Legislators’ 
Association, Drexel Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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E PLURIBUS 


One of the many editorials—all favorable—which have commented 
on this project. 


Chicago Daily News 
Leading editorial of December 19, 1932 


HERE is only one national income, but there 
are forty-nine major taxing agencies that 
bear down upon it. Each takes its toll by 
its own method. The methods vary chaotically 
among the states, and those of the federal gov- 
ernment and the states are often in conflict. 
All the states have gasoline and inheritance 
taxes; so has the federal government. There is 
a federal income tax, and twenty of the states 
compete in the same field. There is a federal 
levy on tobacco, and thirteen states also derive 
revenue from Lady Nicotine. Those are striking 
instances of tax duplication, but by no means all. 
If no action is taken to curb the present tend- 
ency, the list is likely to lengthen. For example, 
congress is considering a manufacturers’ excise 
tax, which is a form of sales tax. But already 
nine states collect general sales taxes, and many 
others, including Illinois, contemplate doing so. 
The conflicts arising from lack of coordina- 
tion in the field of taxation impose heavy bur- 
dens on corporations and individuals. The nec- 
essary accounting involved is wasteful and be- 
wilderingly intricate. That expense is in itself 
a tax. The uneven incidence of taxation is a 
source of increasing hardship. Action to remedy 
those ills is much to be desired. The Daily News 
has declared its belief that the federal govern- 
ment should confine itself to indirect taxation; 
that the states should rely on inheritance and 
income taxes, and that local government should 
derive its revenue from taxation of real and 
personal property. 
Some time ago a subcommittee was created by 
the ways and means committee of the federal 
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house of representatives to study the problem 
of double taxation. A staff of experts has been at 
work and much valuable data has been assem- 
bled. Obviously, however, no satisfactory plan of 
readjustment can be devised without consulting 
the forty-eight states. A one-sided allocation of 
taxing systems would be likely to result in the 
appropriation by the federal government of 
those forms of tax most readily collectible and 
most fruitful in yield. The states would find 
themselves forced to rely for revenue mainly 
upon real and personal property, with an irre- 
sistible tendency to excessive levies. 

Alive to that danger, the American Legis- 
lators’ Association, which includes all members 
of state legislatures, has undertaken to bring 
about cooperation between the states and the 
federal government. A call is about to be issued 
for an interstate conference to be held in Wash- 
ington in February. It will include one member 
from the house and one member from the senate 
of each of the forty-eight states, and one or 
more fiscal officers from each state. The confer- 
ence, it is hoped, will delegate a committee to 
represent the states in negotiations with the con- 
gressional committee for the drafting of a for- 
mula defining the appropriate fields of taxation 
for the federal government and the states. The 
formula, if arrived at, will be reported to a sec- 
ond interstate conference, and then the effort to 
obtain its general acceptance will begin. 

It is an interesting proposal suggesting many 
fruitful possibilities in the evolution of relations 
between state and federal governments. Its prac- 
ticability, of course, has yet to be demonstrated. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROPOSAL 


This plan is made to be violated, since intelligently conducted enter prises 
seldom conform exactly to antici pations. 


This statement is divided into four main di- 
visions: 
I. Organizing the Interstate Conference. 
II. The program of the Conference. 


III. The Interstate Committee on Conflicting 
Taxation. 


IV. The Association's research facilities. 
V. Financing the project. 
Each of these subjects was considered by the 


Board of Managers, whose ideas are amplified 
in the following pages. 


I. ORGANIZING THE INTERSTATE 
CON FERENCE 


(a) Time and place of meeting: The first 
meeting of the Interstate Conference of State 
Legislators is being called to meet at the Shore- 
ham Hotel in Washington, D. C., on Friday, 
February 3 and Saturday, February 4, 1933. 

(>) Purposes: The primary purposes of this 
National Conference will be: 


(1) To focus attention upon the problem; 


(2) To inform all interested parties of the 
"activities under way; 


(3) To secure the participation, and to enlist 
the codperation, of all such parties; 

(4) To secure a proper sanction — and a 
birth-certificate—for the Interstate Com- 
mittee on Conflicting Taxation. This 
Committee is described in Section III of 
this article. 


(c) Delegates: The membership of the Inter- 
state Conference of State Legislators will con- 
sist of one delegate from the Senate of each 
state, and one delegate from the House of Rep- 
resentatives of each state. 

(d) Official Advisers: Meeting with the dele- 
gates of the state legislatures will be fiscal off- 


cials from the various states. Each of the forty- 
eight governors is being invited to send to the 
Conference one or more such officials of the state 
—the Budget Commissioner, the Chairman of 
the Tax Commission, the Director of the De- 
partment of Revenue, or similar officers. These 
advisers, representing their respective govern- 
ors, will sit as members of the Conference with 
full privileges of the floor. It should be unnec- 
essary to add that if it is feasible for any gov- 
ernors to attend in person, their counsel will give 
added value to the deliberations. 


II. THE PROGRAM OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


First session 


When the Conference convenes at 10 A. M. 
on Friday, February 3, the legislative delegates 
and the representatives of the governors will be 
welcomed in an address which the President of 
the United States is being invited to deliver. 

The roll will then be called, the Conference 
will organize, and various committees will be 
appointed, such as: 

(2) Committee on permanent organization 
(whose report will include the subject 
of standing committees) ; 

(4) Committee on resolutions and proced- 
ure; 

(c) Finance committee; 

(2) Committee on codperation of the states. 


President Belknap will then outline the pur- 
poses and the possibilities of the Conference. 

An hour and a half will then be devoted to 
the only formal addresses which will be made 
concerning the present lack of codrdination of 
the revenue systems of the federal government 
and of the forty-eight states. These addresses 
will be four in number: 


: — 


Professor Thomas A. Adams of Yale Univer- 
sity, former Tax Commissioner of Wisconsin: 
The Present Picture. 


Hon. William H. Blodgett, Tax Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut: 
The possibility of strict segregation of 
certain sources of revenue between the fed- 
eral government and the states. 


Professor William Murray Haig of Colum- 
bia University, who has served as adviser to 
various fiscal departments of government: 

The possibility of federal collection of 
certain taxes, with allocation of a share of 
the proceeds to the states. 


Hon. Franklin $. Edmonds, former Chairman 
of the Pennsylvania State Tax Commission: 

The possibility of extending to other 
fields of taxation the rebating device now 
used by the federal government in connec- 
tion with inheritance taxes. 


Second session 


At the Friday afternoon session, legislative 
delegates and fiscal officials from states in the 
various sections of the United States will be 
called upon for statements concerning the phases 
of this tax problem which especially concern 
their respective localities. These statements will 
be strictly limited to five minutes each. 

Hon. Mark Graves, Budget Director of New 
York State, has consented to summarize the 
day’s proceedings, at the close of the Friday af- 
ternoon session. 


Third and fourth sessions 


On the second day, the attention of the Con- 
ference will turn away from the specific prob- 
lems of taxation, to the mechanics of codpera- 
tion between the states, the mechanics of nego- 
tiating with the federal government, and the 
mechanics of codperation between the federal 
government (as party of the first part) and the 
forty-eight states (as parties of the second part). 

The Saturday session will be opened with re- 
marks concerning codperation between the forty- 
eight legislatures, by the Director of the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association. 


The various committees of the Conference 
will then report, and their reports will be dis- 
cussed. 

It is anticipated that the specific actions of 
the Conference will include the establishment 
of a Standing Committee on Conflicting Taxa- 
tion. 


Ill. THE INTERSTATE COMMITTEE ON 
CONFLICTING TAXATION 


The Interstate Committee on Conflicting Tax- 
ation will perhaps consist of about fifteen legis- 
lators from various sections of the United States, 
with an Advisory Board—of the same size— 
composed of fiscal officials of outstanding abil- 
ity. The Committee will doubtless be instructed 
to make a thorough study of the problem from 


the standpoint of the states. The Committee 


will meet from time to time, always with the 
chief of its investigating staff, and with some 
or all of the members of its Advisory Board. 


Research staff 


The Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau, 
which is conducted by the American Legislators’ 
Association, will stand ready to provide tech- 
nical assistance for the Interstate Committee on 
Conflicting Taxation. If sufficient funds are 
available for the purpose, the Bureau will pro- 
vide certain staff members whose time will be 
devoted exclusively to the Committee's work. 
Only individuals who are thoroughly acceptable 
to the Committee will be employed by the Bu- 
reau for these staff positions. It was the judg- 
ment of those present at the planning meeting 
in Washington that the Committee would not 
be able to perform its work adequately without 
the services of a thoroughly competent tax ex- 
pert with an assistant, two stenographers, a file 
clerk, and a document-clerk. The document- 
clerk would be responsible for the collection 
and classification of printed material on the 
subject. The Interstate Legislative Reference 
Bureau would also undertake to secure for the 
Committee the unpaid assistance of several 
graduate-students of economics, connected with 
various universities. 
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In order to appreciate fully the necessity for 
some technical staff—in addition to that of the 
Congressional Subcommittee—one must bear in 
mind that this is the problem: how shall the fed- 
eral government and the state governments 
harmonize their various systems of taxation? 
There are two principal parties to these nego- 
tiations: the legislatures, collectively, are one 
party; Congress is the other. Congress could 
hardly be asked merely to accept the findings of 
the legislatures, nor vice versa. This is an at- 
tempt to secure an agreement between two large 
groups. Each group must deal through represen- 
tatives; and the representatives of each group 
must have some technical staff. 


Investigating staff's function 


The investigating staff provided for the Com- 
mittee by the Interstate Legislative Reference 
Bureau will assemble the information which the 
Committee wants and will summarize it. It'will 
provide the numerous statistical tables which 
necessarily form the basis for any intelligent 
judgment concerning tax problems. In its work, 
this staff will be vastly assisted by the researches 
which the technical staff of the Congressional 
Subcommittee on Double Taxation is conduct- 
ing. The Subcommittee expects to print, within 
a few days, a very substantial pamphlet contain- 
ing the results of the researches which its staff 
has already completed. Obviously the staff of 
the Interstate Committee will be in constant 
touch with the staff of the Congressional Sub- 
committee. Of course, as already suggested, the 
Interstate Committee will be studying the prob- 
lem primarily from the standpoint of the states, 
the Congressional Committee from the stand- 
point of the federal government. 

The Interstate Committee's staff will of course 
be available to assist the Committee in sum- 
marizing its findings and in formulating its 
recommendations. 


Committee’s problems concerning allocation 


Probably the Committee would first consider 
these questions: 
Is it desirable to set aside certain sources of 


revenue for the exclusive use of the states, and 
certain other sources for the exclusive use of 
the federal government? And if so, what would 
be the most practical and the most satisfactory 
formula for this exclusive allocation of revenue- 
sources? 


Committee’s problems concerning 
division of revenues 


Probably the Committee would then consider 
these questions: 


Whenever both the federal government and 
the state governments are to levy taxes upon a 
specific source of revenue, is it feasible to arrive 
at a formula which will determine how the state 
and federal jurisdictions should divide the pro- 
ceeds which are to be derived from that source? 
If so, what should the formulas be as regards 
each of the sources of revenue which both juris- 
dictions are to tax? Of course the formula would 
be different in each case; for a single rule could 
hardly govern the quotas of the two jurisdic- 
tions in the case of sources as varied—for in- 
stance—as income taxes, inheritance taxes, and 
sales taxes. 


Committee’s problems concerning the 
method of dividing revenues 


Probably the Committee would then consider 
these questions: 


If any specific source of revenue is to be taxed 
by both federal and state jurisdictions, will it be 
feasible to have a joint administration, and thus 
to collect only one tax? (This is the arrange- 
ment to which we are all accustomed in connec- 
tion with the real estate tax, which the county 
collects, and which the county then divides be- 
tween state, county, and municipality.) If so, 
in each case, should the tax be administered by 
the states or by the federal government? But if 
a consolidated tax is not feasible in certain cases, 
are there any cases in which the federal govern- 
ment would be justified in forcing upon the 
states a uniform minimum scale of taxation, by 
using the ‘‘rebating device,” with which every- 
one is familiar in connection with the federal 
inheritance tax law? 
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Committee’s problems concerning 
coéperative administration 


Probably the Committee would then consider 
these questions: 


If any specific source of revenue is to be taxed 
by both jurisdictions, but if it is not feasible to 
collect a single consolidated tax through joint 
administration, to what extent can state and 
federal governments codperate in collecting 
their two sets of taxes? In each case, can they 
avoid burdening the taxpayer with (1) keeping 
two sets of financial records, (2) rendering mul- 
tiple reports, (3) submitting to two appraisals? 
And in each case, can the state and federal gov- 
ernments by coOperation reduce the great ex- 
pense of scheduling, appraising, assessing, col- 
lecting, recording, investigating and adjusting 
their respective taxes? 


Committee to negotiate 


Whenever the Committee, working with its 
investigating staff and with its Advisory Board, 
arrives at an answer to any one of the questions 
which are asked in the four preceding subdivi- 
sions of this memorandum, two or three other 
questions immediately flare up: 


Are we in agreement with the Congressional 
committees which are concerned with this same 
point? If so, what course of action should we 
recommend to the Interstate Conference of Leg- 
islators as a means of securing concerted action, 
in case the conference agrees with our conclu- 
sion? But if we are not in agreement with Con- 
gress, should we recommend to the Interstate 
Conference that the states offer opposition to 
any actions which Congress has taken or which 
Congress proposes to take? (Such Congressional 
actions would probably be referred to by parti- 
sans as “federal encroachments.”’) And if so, by 
what methods would it be feasible and desirable 
for the states to assert themselves in opposition 
to the federal government? 


Obviously these questions will necessitate ne- 
gotiations with the appropriate Committees of 
Congress. Such negotiations may involve new 
and entertaining techniques. 
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IV. THE ASSOCIATION’S RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 


1. Secretariat: 


The Congressional Subcommittee has an able 
research staff which has-already devoted many 
weeks to the collection of factual material con- 
cerning this problem. That staff, however, de- 
sires state coOperation in the assembling of data 
concerning the various commonwealths, and 
concerning political subdivisions of the states. 
The American Legislators’ Association is especi- 
ally well equipped to be of assistance because it 
already has in operation a secretariat with a full- 
time, experienced staff of eight members. As a 
service of this secretariat the Association is main- 
taining the Interstate Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau. This Bureau is a research agency which 
for more than two years has been functioning 
as the clearing house for all of the legislative 
reference services maintained by individual 
states. This Bureau has been officially endorsed 
by most of the legislatures, and is a quasi-gov- 
ernmental agency. 


It will be the Bureau's function to encourage 
the study of this problem primarily from the 
stand point of the states, just as it is the function 
of the Congressional Subcommittee to study it 
primarily from the standpoint of the federal 
government. 


2. State legislative reference bureaus: 


The possible utility of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association in .this connection is greatly 
enhanced by its intimate relationship with the 
legislative reference bureau, and other depart- 
ments of the various state governments. 


3. Other secretariats: 


The Association also has an asset of excep- 
tional utility in its close relationship with the 
Public Administration Clearing House, and with 
the various secretariats of associations of public 
officials, which have adjoining offices in Chicago. 
and which are intimately codperating with one 
another. Exceptional library facilities are avail- 
able to the Association. 
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4. Independent research agencies: 


As previously stated, the Association can ren- 
der still more valuable service by reason of its 
cordial relationship with the able staffs of ex- 
perts maintained by various independent re- 
search agencies, including the Brookings Insti- 
tution and the National Institute of Public 
Administration. 


5. National Tax Association: 


Moreover, the Association has a_ peculiarly 
personal relationship with the National Tax 
Association. The present President of the Na- 


. tional Tax Association was the Chairman of the 


Committee which drafted the constitution and 
by-laws of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion at its initial meeting in Denver in 1926. The 
present President of the American Legislators’ 
Association was one of the most active members 
of the Delano Inheritance Tax Commission, 
which was virtually organized by the National 
Tax Association. The Executive Secretary of 
the Delano Tax Commission is now temporar- 
ily devoting his entire time to the regional con- 
ferences which the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring in the southern states. Both 
of the Vice-Presidents as well as the President 
of the American Legislators’ Association have 
been active in the councils of the National Tax 
Association for many years, and the Director of 
the legislators’ organization has been a Na- 
tional Tax Association attendant. 


V. FINANCING THE PROJECT 
Items of expense 


If this entire plan were to be carried through, 
it would be necessary to finance: 

1. Atleast six meetings of the Interstate Com- 
mittee and its Advisory Board. Probably fifteen 
or twenty individuals would attend on each of 
these occasions; 

2. The technical work of investigation, in- 
cluding all staff salaries and office expenses; 

3. The cost of reports (some of which should 
be sent to each of the 7500 state legislators), 
the costs of travel and communication, and all 
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expenses of the Interstate Conference of Legis- 
lators, including the conduct of its organizing 
and secretarial work. 


These items of expense would total to a sub- 
stantial sum. A carefully studied budget is in 
preparation. Preliminary estimates indicate a 
total requirement of approximately $65,000. 
This is a case in which it will be necessary to 
spend in order to save. 


Possible contributors 


1. Federal government: As previously stated, 
this problem arises from the necessity of nego- 
tiations between two parties: Congress and the 
state legislatures. The research which Congress 
has already undertaken can be of little help in 
securing an understanding with the legislatures 
unless some project such as this is undertaken. 
The outgoing and the incoming Presidents of 


the United States have both expressed the belief _ 


that the federal government must do its part in 
bringing representatives of the states together in 
an attempt to relieve the existing situation. 
Consequently the federal government may be 
disposed to participate in the financing of this 
project. 


2. State governments: It would certainly be 
appropriate and proper for the state govern- 
ments to contribute to this project. However, 
the participation of any one state would not be 
great, and such participation would depend 
upon the presence of legislators who were alive 
to the importance of this problem. 


3. Foundations: During the past two years 
the Carnegie Corporation has added to the list 
of its beneficiaries two sets of conferences in- 
volving governmental officials: 

(a) The National Conference of Bar Exam- 
iners; 

(>) A list of conferences of government of- 
ficials and of other political scientists under the 
auspices of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 

The project which is outlined in this memo- 
randum is distinctly in line with the type of con- 
ferences in which the Carnegie Corporation is 
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thus interesting itself. Possibly the Corporation 


II]. THE PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE... 
would be especially interested in this project 
because it has a clearly defined objective, and 7 
relates to a problem of grave national concern. RII, sprrreececiissvecbsorenscinaivenvent 8 

The interest of the Spelman Fund in facilitat- Third and fourth sessions ................ 8 
ing efforts of governmental officials to inform lL T I C 
themselves and to co6perate with one another, j 
would render this a proper project to submit ONFLICTING TAXATION ...........0000004 
for the consideration of that institution. 

The recently established Faulk Fund has de- Investigating staff's function .......... 9 
clared its intention to devote its resources to the The committee's problems: 
economic field. There is no problem in that field Concerning allocation .................. 9 
which demands more immediate attention than Concerning division of revenues.. 9 
this. Concerning the method of divid- 

4. Individuals: It is scarcely an exaggeration 9 
to say that this problem is of direct financial Concerning cooperative admini- 
concern to every wealthy individual and to every Gt EE aac 10 
large corporation in the United States. If this Committee to negotiate .................. 10 
subject were properly presented, it should be 
possible to secure donations from many indi- IV. R&seARCH FACILITIES OF THE AMER- 
viduals toward the financing of this project. ICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION........ 10 
The Association is not disposed to suggest—nor 10 
to accept—contributions to this project from 2. State legislative reference bu- 
Doubtless the names of all indi- 10 
vidual coneriburors should be 10 
gether with the amount contributed by each. 

4. Independent research agencies.... 11 

5. National Tax Association.......... 12 

Outline of the Preceding Article FINANCING THE 11 
I. ORGANIZING THE INTERSTATE CON- 11 
(a2) Time and place of meeting...... 7 1. Federal government ............... 1! 
7 2. State governments .................. 11 

(4) Official Advisers 7 12 


DINNER INVITATION 


During the Interstate Conference of Legislators all of the official conferees will be 
guests of the American Legislators’ Association on four occasions: at luncheon and dinner 
on Friday, February 3, and again at luncheon and dinner on Saturday, February 4. Both of 
the dinners will be informal. A program of especial interest is contemplated for the Satur- 


day diziner. 
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we. 


that I can. 


REACTIONS 


A few of many comments—all of which were favorable— 
. concerning the present project 


I shall be glad to codperate in connection with 
Interstate Conference of Legislators in Wash- 
ington. I expect to ask Hon. Wilson McCarthy, 
former state senator and now the director of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to 
represent Utah. 


—Hon. Henry H. BLoop, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Utah. 


Your project is deserving of the most enthus- 
iastic endorsement of everyone who is interested 
in the fundamental difficulties of our present 
tax system. It is refreshing to see someone tackle 
the problem in a manner calculated to bring 
about real relief on a long time basis—not 
merely temporary relief, which will of necessity 
be abandoned when the acuteness of the depres- 
sion shall have passed. While it is not a part 
of the present question of Federal-State rela- 
tions, an attempt might well be made to encour- 
age the states to continue the co6rdination pro- 
gram in their relations with their own subdivi- 
sions. 


—PROFESSOR W. BROOKE GRAVES, 
Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. 


I hope your proposal will help to straighten 
out this increasingly complex tax situation. Quite 
recently in a discussion concerning taxation,— 
indeed concerning the very question you are dis- 
cussing—we all found ourselves in hearty agree- 
ment that the burden of taxation is crushing the 
life out of many of our citizens and injuring the 
progress which, as a people, we ought to be 
making. 

PRESIDENT HARRY A. GARFIELD, 
of Williams College. 


I shall be very glad to co6perate in any way 


—SELDON R. GLENN, Tax Commis- 
stoner, Kentucky. 
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I managed to wrest from other duties the time 
necessary to read your plan regarding tax compe- 
tition and feel well repaid for having done so. 
I wish you success in carrying it out. 


—Hon. HENRY HorRNER, Governor 
of the State of Illinois. 


The subject matter of your analysis of the 
problem of overlapping state and federal taxa- 
tion has been noted with no little interest and 
merits the close attention and coGperation of all 
interested in public finance. 


—HOon. LAWRENCE M. Jupp, Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii. 


As you know, Penasyivenia is entirely in ,ac- 
cord with your plan and I am sure we will be 
willing to co6perate at every turn. 

—LrEon D. METZGER, Secretary, 


Department of Revenue of 
Pennsylvania. 


It is apparent to me that in the future the fed- 
eral government will rely more and more on 
revenue derived from internai sources, which 
will inevitably result in a conflict with the states 
over the sources of revenue heretofore relied 


upon by them. It is most important that some | 


form of adjustment be made for the allocation 
of these revenues before an open break ocurs. 
—P.iny H. Member In- 


diana State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners. 


Your plan is to be commended in the heartiest 
terms. It is truly evolutionary in spirit and in 
form, and should commend itself to all inter- 
ested in the important problem of taxation,—a 
burning problem now that the country has been 
through years of depression and is seeking a way 
of recovery. 


—Ropsert P. SHIcK, Aftorney, 
Philadel phia. 


| 
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Your suggestion of an interstate conference 
to secure better codrdination of the revenue 
systems of the federal government and of the 
48 states is worthwhile and I now intend to make 
reference to it in my annual message. 


—Hon. JosePu B. Ey, Governor 
of the State of Massachusetts. 


I do not hesitate to say that your project is the 
most promising idea which has come to me in 
many a day. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
through wise and unhurried development it may 
evolve into a great realization. 


—PROFESSOR GEORGE VAUGHAN, 
University of Arkansas. 


Our Board is in entire sympathy with your 
project. Under the American system of dual 
sovereignty, in which responsibility for govern- 
ment is shared by the states and the nation, it 
seems inevitable that tax competition should 
have arisen. Modern society is making many de- 
mands upon government, and to meet them the 
public revenues have been increased far beyond 
anything which the originators of our nation 
could have contemplated. Sound public policy 
dictates that these taxes should be coérdinated. 


—Dixwett L. Pierce, Secretary, 
California Board of Equaliza- 
tion. 


I am much impressed with the ideas suggested 
in your memorandum and will be more than 
glad to lend any possible assistance toward the 
solution of these problems. If popular govern- 
ment is to continue, more codperation, both in 
collection of revenues and in operation of gov- 
ernment, must be secured. 


—Hon. Huco B. Farmer, Mem- 
ber of the Senate of Arizona. 


I think that the plan of negotiation between 
the States and the Federal Government is the 
only feasible way to stop the pyramiding of the 
various tax burdens. I think you are making 
progress in the right direction, and anything I 
can personally do to assist you will be gladly 


done. 


—Hon. WILLIAM L. KNous, Mem- 
ber of the Senate of Colorado. 
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I think that you are absolutely on the right 
track, and your organization deserves credit for 
pushing this movement. My limited experience 
in trying to get tax legislation enacted has con- 
vinced me that the only way to secure results is 
to enlist the co6peration of the various groups 


from the start. 
—PROFESSOR F. P. WEAVER, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


You have struck directly at the heart of a 


problem which concerns every honest taxpayer. 
—E. HERBERT BotsForD, Williams- 
town, Mass. 


I think it is highly desirable that conferences 
be arranged on the matter of tax competition by 
those in the national and state governments. 
Your plan strikes me as having merit. 


—WAaLTER F. Dopp, Astorney, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


I am extremely interested in the tax plan 
which you are considering. The tax problem is 
beginning to affect seriously the relief program, 
and your plan should be of tremendous value in 
adjusting the problems which we are facing. 

—Rose Porter, Family Welfare 
Association of America. 


Your plan for evolving a more rational, eco- 
nomical, and effective tax system for the United 
States seems to me wholly excellent and practi- 
cable. The urgent need for action is, of course, 
obvious; and the fuinds which the state and na- 
tional governments might see fit to expend on 
this project would in the long run yield good 
returns in permanent economy. 


—PROFESSOR ARNOLD J. LIEN, 
Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


The work which you have initiated deserves 
the heartiest support. I believe you are on the 
proper track to accomplish something that will 
be well worth while. I hope that you will con- 
tinue your program until a definite division of 
the sources of taxes is made between the states 
and the nation. 


—HoN. PENROSE B. METCALFE. 


Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Texas. 


| 
| 
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I feel that negotiations for reconciling state 
and federal tax systems would be of tremendous 
benefit to the people of this country. 


—UNITED STATES SENATOR ROoB- 
ERT D. Carey, Wyoming. 


Manifestly, you are on the right track. Some- 
thing must be done before many more years 
pass. 


—Hon. C. H. Morrissett, Tax 
Commissioner of Virginia. 


As to the manner of attacking these tax 
problems and attempting to formulate sound 
recommendations concerning them, we see no 
objection to the procedure you have outlined. 
We believe that all taxation authorities and tax 
officials should be willing to codperate with any 
movement that will tend to eliminate either un- 
fair taxation or tax duplication. 


—GEorGE L. HARRIGAN, Secretary, 
Tax Commission of the State 
of Washington. 


The study of taxation that my committee has 
been making deeply impresses upon us the de- 
sirability of some kind of understanding among 
the forty-eight states and the Federal Govern- 


ment with reference to our tax systems. Whether 
this will ever be possible, I do not know; but 
that it is highly desirable there is no doubt in 
my mind. 

—Hown. BEN G. ONEAL, Chairman, 


Texas Legislative Tax Survey 
Committee. 


Your plan for negotiations between the states 
and the federal government with reference to 
the matter of taxation is an excellent one. The 
importance of such negotiations is emphasized 
by the fact that as the result of what has been 
called “The Strange Case of Florida v. Mellon,” 
the supposed power of the states to regulate 
their own taxing systems has been transferred 
to the federal government, which by a method 
of granting rebates can practically dictate to the 
states what taxes they shall levy. 


—EpWaArD A. HARRIMAN, Attorney, 
Washington, D. C. 


To my mind this Federal-State tax problem is 
the most important thing before the states at 
the present time. 


—Hown. Crype L. Kinc, Chairman, 
Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT 


Discusses the imperfect adjustment of the cog-wheels 
of the state and federal governments. 
From a United Press report of January 2, 1933. 


dent-elect Roosevelt, “where the federal 

machinery of government ends, and where 
the state machinery of government begins. It is 
time, likewise for closer contacts between the 
president and the governors.” The next pres- 
ident swung into his discussion of state and fed- 
eral relationships, after pointing to the necessity 
of reducing the cost of local government. 

“Less well defined,” he explained, ‘but of 
great importance, nevertheless, is another rela- 
tionship—that between the government of state 
and the government of the federal Union. The 
crisis has brought about new problems, and at 


a T is time to define more clearly,” said Presi- 
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the same time new possibilities, whereby Wash- 
ington and the several state capitols may become 
more mutually helpful—especially in the mat- 
ters which—with increasing frequency—involve 
overlapping functions.” 

In his plea for a more compact local govern- 
ment he observed that “the sovereignty of the 
state—in other words, of the people themselves 
—are, in my judgment, rightly asking both struc- 
tural changes, and the elimination of unessen- 
tial personnel and of unnecessary functions. 
Therein lies a definite relationship between the 
state governments and the localities them- 
selves.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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CAN WE CHECK THE TAX COMPETITION 
BETWEEN STATES AND NATION? 


I. THE PROBLEM: 


A. THE TAX SITUATION: 
EFORE Our economic bubble burst, the fact 
was already apparent that one of the in- 


herent defects in our governmental or- - 


ganization is to be found in the absence of brakes 
to check our ever increasing expenditures. We 
all knew that there was trouble in store for us on 
this account. But we did not know that the 
trouble would become serious so soon, because 
we did not anticipate the economic breakdown. 

The ability of our citizens to pay for govern- 
ment is now so seriously impaired that even the 
current rate of governmental expenditure is 
likely to prove ruinous. But apparently the cur- 
rent rate may be increased, for we are witnessing 
new expenditures of breath-taking magnitude, 
such as those involved in the Home Loan Bank 
Act and in the stupendous operations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. When the 
federal hypodermic needle shoots a billion dol- 
lars into the arm of the nation, it costs an aver- 
age of about $8 apiece for every resident of the 
country; but inasmuch as most residents have no 
property, it probably costs the average property- 
holder well over $50. 

To make an impossible situation worse, we 
have the federal government and the state gov- 
ernments competing with each other, as they 
clutch at every available straw of revenue. 

We have only one national income, but we 
have a great corps of governmental chirurgeons 
bleeding it. This single national income is being 
bled for four billion dollars for our federal gov- 
ernment, two billions for our state governments, 
and seven billions for our other subdivisions of 
government. 

With extreme emphasis, President Hoover 
has stressed the fact that we are taxing real 
property excessively, and that we must stop. But 
it is not easy to stop just at the time when we 
must tap new sources of revenue for state and 


local governments. The state legislatures are 
casting ravenous glances at the potential prov- 
ender of income taxes and of sales taxes. 

But state and local governments are not the 
only ones which must strap new taxes upon the 
shoulders of Pilgrim Citizen as he wades 
through the Slough of Despond. The present 
federal taxes will not finance the national gov- 
ernment. The nation’s revenues from income 
taxes, from inheritance taxes and from import 
duties all are shrinking. Congress, also, is cast- 
ing ravenous glances in the direction of more 
income taxes and more consumption taxes. 

But even if the federal government were not 
in the picture, the lack of uniformity among the 
48 states in their systems of taxation is beginning 
to play economic hob by continually disturbing 
the equilibrium among the states. 

It may be well at this point to note a few of 
the many specific problems: 


B. TAXATION OVERLAPS: 
1. Income taxes: 


Until recently most of the states have given 
the federal government a clear field in the taxa- 
tion of incomes. But now twenty states impose 
income taxes; and the legislatures of most of the 
other states are thinking of initiating income 
taxes at their next sessions. Apparently sur- 
prises are in store for such citizens as think that 
the federal taxes by themselves are almost as 
high the traffic will bear.” And incidentally, 
those states which have established income taxes, 
are applying such a variety of rates and of the- 
ories that the state systems are becoming a 
hopeless welter. 


2. Inheritance taxes: 


Until recently the states had a clear field for 
inheritance taxation. Then Florida disturbed the 
equilibrium, and Congress invaded the field. 
Congress did so partly to coerce Florida (and 
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similarly minded states), partly to “cut in” on 
the revenue. As a result of the federal act, most 
—if not all—of the states now impose inherit- 
ance taxes which amount to at least 80 per cent 
of the federal scale. But many of these states go 
further, and here again we are witnessing an 
increasing disparity between the various states. 
And in the inheritance tax field, also, we have 
already seen the federal Oliver asking for more. 


3. Sales taxes: 

Here we come to the situation which is really 
dramatic. Both the federal government and the 
state governments have demonstrated that con- 
sumption taxes have magnificent possibilities: 

(a) Gasoline taxes: Since an intrepid 
Oregon legislature stumbled upon gasoline 
as a new source of revenue fourteen years 
ago, every state in the union, (not to men- 
tion every country in the world) has estab- 
lished a gasoline tax. This has given Amer- 
ica a demonstration of the fact that a sales 
tax may be economical to administer, con- 
stant in its return, and fruitful beyond the 
dreams of avarice. In fact, the gasoline tax 
has been so good that the federal govern- 
ment has now broken over the Tenth Com- 
mandment. Are we abgut to see a contest in 
which Congress and the legislatures will take 
turns in loading additional pennies upon 
each gallon of gasoline, in order to ascer- 
tain at what point the back of this volatile 
camel will break? 

(4) Tobacco taxes: An equally convinc- 
ing demonstration of the possibilities of con- 
sumption taxes has been made by the fed- 
eral government—in the realm of nicotine. 
The federal government has never devised 
a tax more economical to administer, more 
constant in its return, or more satisfactory in 
its yield. In this connection it is the states 
which are now beginning to violate the above 
mentioned Commandment. Today when the 
cigarette smoker puts ten pennies upon: the 
counter for a package of cigarettes, six of 
them go to the federal government. But— 
as if this were not enough—apparently we 
are about to see a tobacco-taxing contest be- 


tween states and nation, which will still fur- 
ther exaggerate this surprising proportion. 
Thirteen states are already collecting tobacco 
taxes, and several more are on the batters’ 
bench. 

(c) Other consumption taxes: With Mis- 
sissippi joyfully and vociferously waving 
them on, our legislatures are about to plunge 
into an orgy of consumption taxes. It may 
be that they have no alternative. But any- 
one who was present in the halls of Congress 
when the sales tax felt the axe at the last 
session, can easily realize the possibility that 
when a sales tax is next considered there, the 
dice may fall differently. Already nine states 
have general sales taxes. And it seems prob- 
able that we are about to witness a rather 

‘tragic spectacle of double imposts upon every 
article sold in America—when every box of 
matches, every gasoline launch, and every 
spool of thread will be called upon to do its 
part in financing the federal government and 
also in financing one or more states. 


C. CONCURRENT POWERS: 


Neither Congress nor any state legislature can 
be criticized for the existing situation. In his 
book concerning the prolongation of human life, 
Metchnikoff referred to “the human dishar- 
monies.” We have also governmental dishar- 
monies Which are inherent in our system—and 
this is one of the worst of them. Roughly speak- 
ing, the states can tax everything except imports, 


and the federal government can resort to every 


known means of taxation, possibly except the 
taxation of real estate. And if we are not care- 
ful, both the federal government and all of the 


states wll. 
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It seems to be absolutely imperative that some- 
thing shall be done about this tax muddle. By 
some hook or crook, the taxing programs of our 
49 legislative bodies must be developed into a 
single coherent system. 

But our governmental structure provides no 
machinery for this purpose. If we are to meet 
this situation—and we must meet it—two things 


will be necessary: the invention of a new plan. 
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for coéperation, and organized initiative in put- 
ting it into operation. 

In theory, what we need is a gentlemen's 
agreement between Congress and all of the 48 
state legislatures. In fact, such an arrangement 
is too much to hope for. What the actual solu- 
tion will be, no man knows. If worst came to 
worst, Congress might be compelled to adopt 
coercive measures throughout the entire field of 
taxation similar to the straight jacket which it 
applied in the limited field of inheritance taxa- 
tion. But everyone, including the members of 
Congress, would deplore such an arrangement. 

Many of those who have studied and dis- 
cussed this problem agree upon the first step 
which should be taken. Of course it is another 
matter to decide whether such a step can be 
taken. But planning must come first and financ- 
ing afterwards. 

The first step should be the development of 
a sort of semi-official formula prescribing the 
limits within which the taxing governments 
should confine their money raising operations. 
This formula should represent a consensus of 
opinion arrived at (so far as possible) by Con- 
gress and by the states jointly. 

The next step would be to crystallize public 
opinion and to exert public pressure to induce 
Congress and each state legislature to keep its 
program of taxation within the bounds thus 
prescribed. Other possible methods of securing 
adherence to such a formula have been sug- 
gested, but it is not necessary to discuss them 
here. 

Of course such an undertaking to. secure uni- 
formity throughout the nation will be laborious, 
extensive and costly. 


Il. REDUCING BURDENS AND 
SAVING MILLIONS: 


It is hardly conceivable that any plan would 
be feasible which allocated certain sources of 
revenue exclusively to the federal government, 
and all others exclusively to the states—and thus 
eliminated any overlapping of state and federal 
taxes. Overlapping taxation will inevitably con- 
tinue as to various sources of revenue. And in 
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every section of this overlapping field, the mere 
mechanics of assessments, accounts, reports and 
collections present a vast problem. 

An intelligent study of the relationship be- 
tween Federal taxes and state taxes would in- 
evitably involve some consideration of four 
thorns which are in the flesh of American tax- 
payers today: 


A. THE BURDEN OF KEEPING SPECIAL AC- 
COUNTS FOR TAXING OFFICIALS: 

1. Income taxes: The Federal income tax 
imposes a burden upon every prosperous 
citizen and corporation in the land by re- 
quiring the maintenance of accounts which 
will provide the information which the In- 
ternal Revenue Department requires. No 
criticism is implied in the preceding sentence. 
A government cannot collect an income tax 
without compelling the citizen to render an 
accurate analysis of his income and of his 
expenditures. 

But when a State enacts an income tax, and 
in that connection requires its citizens to 
maintain accounts upon a different basis 
from that required by the Federal govern- 
ment, the taxpayer complains—with some 
justice. | 

The economic waste which is involved by 
governmental requirements which compel a 
taxpayer to keep accounts of wnnecessary 
complexity cannot be laughed away. There 
is a violent moral obligation upon states 
which collect income taxes to cooperate with 
the Federal government for the purpose of 
reducing to a minimum the burden of ac- 
counting. This burden weighs upon every in- 
dividual and corporation subjected to double 
income-taxes. The present project might 
prove to have such an important bearing 
upon this problem as to justify the entire 
effort involved. _ 

But this is not all. 

2. Inheritance taxes: At the present time 
whenever any prosperous citizen of the 
United States dies anywhere, reports must 
be made both to the Federal government and 
tO one or more state governments. The 
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simplification of the accounting processes 
which this duplication of reports involves is 
of national interest. Here, again, the re- 
quirement of any wnnecessarily complicated 
accounting cannot be justified. 

3. Consumption taxes: The unnecessary 
accounting burden which is imposed upon 
taxpayers in connection with double taxes 
upon incomes and with double taxes upon 
inheritances, are as nothing compared to the 
burdens which we may reasonably antici- 
pate, if the Federal government and the state 
governments all begin to increase the lists 
of commodities upon which they collect 
consumption taxes. 

Everyone who has waded into the mire of 
conflicting theories concerning the basis up- 
on which sales and purchases of commodities 
are to be taxed, realizes that the application 
of one theory by the Federal government 
and of another theory by a state government 
cannot fail to saddle upon wholesale and 
retail merchants an aggravating, confusing, 
expensive burden of accounting. If we are 
blind to the problems of this character which 
the next two or three years are almost certain 
to bring forth, we will certainly have cause 
for remorse. 


B. THE BURDEN OF RENDERING NUMER- 
OUS REPORTS TO TAXING OFFICIALS: 
The preceding paragraphs (Section A) have 
related to the accounts which taxpayers are 
compelled to maintain ‘nv anticipation of the 
preparation of reports to tax officials. But the 
reports themselves must not be forgotten. It is 
not at all impossible that the typical American 
merchant will shortly find himself in this 
situation: 
That he must annually prepare and render 
the following reports: 
1. An income-tax report to the state. 
2. An income-tax report to the Federal 
Government. 
3. A sales-tax report to the state. 
4. A sales-tax report to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


assessor—although the rendition of this re- 
port may not always be enforced. 

Merchants dealing in certain types of com- 
modities, such as tobacco, will have other tax- 
reports to render. 

And of course every executor and adminis- 
trator must render reports both to the Federal 
Government and to one or more state govern- 
ments. 

Perhaps the burden of preparing various tax- 
reports for the Federal Government and various 
other tax-reports upon different forms for the 
state government will eventually prove to be an 
ill which cannot be prevented. But it is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that every intelligent 
business man in the United States would like to 
see an effort made to prevent it. By such an 
effort we should certainly be able to make the 
situation somewhat better; without such an ef- 
fort, the situation will certainly become consid- 
erably worse. 


C. THE BURDEN OF TAX COLLECTION: 


Without accurate figures at hand, it would 
be safe to say that at present the number of 
individuals on government payrolls engaged in 
our vast taxing-machinery is comparable to the 


total number of the soldiers in our regular army © 


and of the sailors in our navy. All counties, all 
municipalities, all states, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and numerous other governmental units 
are maintaining organizations to collect taxes of 
one kind or another. The heart-sick citizen feels 
the burden of this situation in two different 
ways: 

First, because he must contribute to the sup- 
port of these public employees. 

Second, because he is embarrassed and har- 
ried by the necessity of reporting and of paying 
taxes to various governmental departments. 

Many eminent tax experts are now discussing 
the possibility of more cooperation by govern- 
mental agencies in the collection of taxes. We 
have demonstrated that such cooperation is 
feasible in some cases: 

Throughout the country the citizens pay to 
the county treasurers an annual tax upon their 


5. A general-tax schedule to the county real estate, which is then divided between the 
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county and the state. And frequently other tax- 
ing authorities, such as municipalities and school 
districts, participate in the division of the real 
estate tax. It would be intolerable to every real 
estate owner if he were now compelled to pay 
one realty tax to the state, another realty tax to 
the county, another realty tax to the municipal- 
ity, and perhaps another realty tax to the school 
district. 

If matters could be so arranged that an indi- 
vidual or a corporation, when subject to one 
income tax to the state and another to the nation, 
would be compelled to pay only one income tax, 
which could then be distributed between the 
Federal Government and the state of his domi- 
cile, it would be an economic benefit. A similar 
possibility exists as to other types of taxation. 
Perhaps it is impossible for the Federal gov- 
ernment and the states to combine in the collec- 
tion of taxes. But the possibility deserves con- 
sideration at this juncture. 

Such codperation would simplify matters for 
the taxpayer and would reduce governmental 
expenses by untold millions. 


D. THE BURDEN OF DUPLICATING 
FUNCTIONS: 


Of course the field of taxation is not the only 
domain in which the Federal government and 
the state governments are duplicating functions. 
This larger subject is not directly involved in 
the problem of double taxation. But indirectly 
the two problems are very closely related to each 
other. For instance, one cannot discuss the 
proper division of gasoline taxes between the 
state governments and the Federal government 
without discussing respective functions of those 
governments with regard to the construction and 
maintenance of highways. 

If we develop effective negotiations between 
the nation and the states in the field of taxation, 
it will inevitably lead to further negotiations 
concerning other overlapping functions. For the 
tax field is not the only one in which govern- 
mental expenditures of many millions of dollars 
can be saved if state and federal duplications can 
be eliminated. 

The progress of transportation and communi- 
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cation, coupled with our changing habits of gov- 
ernment, have rendered the plan of our govern- 
ment fundamentally defective, because it does 
not provide for adequate coérdination of state 
and nation. 


III. NECESSARY CONSIDERATIONS IN 
PLANNING ACTION: 


A. THE CONTRACTING PARTIES ARE CON. 
GRESS AND THE 48 LEGISLATURES: 

A legislature is an almost impossible organism 

to deal with, mainly on account of three reasons: 

1. Numerous personnel: We have 7500 
state legislators. 

2. Scattered personnel: These 7500 men 
are scattered like grains of salt throughout 
the cities, towns and hamlets of the nation. 

3. Shifting personnel: State legislators re- 
mind us of the old couplet: 

“William Henry Harrison 
Scarce was come ere he was gone.” 


In 1931 40% of all the legislative seats were 
vacated by their previous holders, and another 
20% were held by novices of single-session 
standing. In 1933 the figures will be worse. 


B. ONE CONTINUOUS AGENCY 

NECESSARY : 

Apparently the time has come when there is 
an imperative functional need for an organiza- 
tion which will give some unity and continuity 
to this great, amorphous, nation-wide, shifting 
body of law-makers. If so, the American Legis- 
lators’ Association is fully organized and ready 
to function, with a background of eight years of 
organized activity, and with the official sanction 
of most of the state legislatures. 


C. TAX EXPERTS IN OFFICIAL POSITIONS: 


In considering the present situation, the fact 
must be borne in mind that there are tax experts 
to be found in official positions as well as outside 
of them. Certain tax specialists among these 
three official groups should not be overlooked in 
selecting experts to confer concerning the pres- 
ent matter: 

1. The members of Congress. 
2. The state legislators. 


3. The fiscal officials of the states, includ- — 


ing tax commissioners, budget directors, and 
others. 

It would be a stupid procedure to attempt to 
utilize the knowledge and the judgment of pri- 
vate citizens alone, in studying a situation which 
must ultimately be handled by Congressmen and 
state legislators. 


D. GROUPS WHICH SHOULD BE 
CONSIDERED IN PLANNING: 
In the present emergency, there are six definite 
groups of persons, whose aid should be invoked: 

1. Congress—as a contracting party. 

2. The congressional technical staff — 
(which is working upon this subject for the 
Subcommittee on Double Taxation) —as of- 
ficial advisers. 

3. The 48 state legislatures—as contract- 
ing parties. 

4. The state tax commissions of the 48 
states—as official advisers. 

5. The unofficial tax experts of national 
standing—as “amici publici.” 

6. The governors of the 48 states—as 
governmental leaders. 
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A Crying Need 


By LOUIS J. TABER 
Master National Grange 
From his Master's Address 

There is a crying need for simplification in 
the methods of taxation, and in the prevention 
of the overlapping of taxation by state and fed- 
eral governments. There should be appointed 
a National Committee to lay down definite prin- 
ciples in taxation, and to prevent the federal 
government from preémpting the easier sources 
of revenue, and from duplicating the tax meth- 
ods of the states. 
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WORKING ON THE INSIDE 


Some advantages of the present project—as contrasted with any plan not 
involving participation by the legislatures and legislators. 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that most 
efforts to secure action on the part of state legis- 
latures are abortive because the legislators them- 
selves are not sufficiently consulted. 

It is customary for committees of experts to 
devote months of effort to preparing plans for 
legislative action, and then—when the legisla- 
tures convene—to send their spokesmen into the 
heat of the legislative turmoil, to say: 

“Gentlemen, we have been considering what 
you should do, and we are now here to advise 
you of the conclusions which we have reached.” 


How legislators react 


Such methods seldom achieve any result for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The legislators are always suspicious 
of the origin and motives of a group which 
comes bearing intellectual gifts, no matter 
how worthy the group may actually be. 

(2) When the legislators have not par- 
ticipated in the formulation of a proposed 
policy, they have no feeling of responsibility 
nor any particular desire to secure its adop- 
tion, 

(3) When such a proposal is presented to 
the legislators, they must start to think the 
question through from the beginning; con- 
sequently they cannot at once appreciate the 
line of reasoning which has led the research 
group to adopt one plan and to eliminate 
alternative possibilities. 

(4) The legislators probably have no con- 
ception, in the typical case, of the amount of 
time and effort which the research group has 
devoted to the formulation of its proposal, 
because they have not been in touch with the 
work when it was in progress. 


(5) Being human, the legislators tend to 
be resistant when anyone outside of their 


own membership puts in an appearance as a 
volunteer, and attempts to “dictate’’ policies. 


No one with a sense of his own responsibility 
wants to be spoon-fed. Sometimes legislators 
even like to be consulted by their own governors 
before policies are determined and announced. 


In the secret 


President Hoover's address at the Governors’ 
Conference in Richmond last April indicated 
that he believed, as does President-elect Roose- 
velt, that this problem should be made the sub- 
ject of official conferences. And it is to be as- 
sumed that he did not overlook the fact that 
when action is taken, it will be by legislators— 
and that the legislators should be included in 
any official conferences relating to their own 
problems. 

All intelligent political scientists are now be- 
ginning to appreciate the fact that it is highly 
important to ‘take the legislators into the se- 
cret’’ at the outset; to acquaint them with the 
origin, motives and procedure of the research 
group; to familiarize them (in advance of the 
legislative sessions) with the considerations 
which enter into the conclusions which are to 
be presented to them when the sessions convene; 
and to give them the feeling (based upon facr) 
that they have not only been consulted when the 
proposal was formulated and sponsored, but 
that they have also participated in the decisions. 
It is difficult to see how such a result can be 
secured unless one or more key men from each 
branch of each legislature are invited to partici- 
pate in any national conference on this subject. 


Their own problems 


Legislators cannot altogether criticize out- 
siders for “getting together” and trying to de- 
cide their problems for them. They have been 
derelict in failing to organize, confer, and plan 


concerning their own problems. In the present 
project they are trying to remedy this situation 
and to take the initiative in assuming their own 
responsibilities. 

The psychology of the situation is bad when 
experts button-hole distracted legislators after 
the session convenes, and demand or beseech 
them to accept the experts’ advice. The psychol- 
ogy is good if the worried legislators button- 
hole the experts between sessions, and ask for 
their advice. 


Beginning in a desirable spirit 


We have, in our tax situation, the basis for a 
serious—if not disastrous—conflict between the 
federal government and the states. They are 
competing for the taxes which each of them has 
the power to collect from the citizens. Not only 
do the citizens bear the burden of this double 
taxation. There is increasing injustice, as be- 
tween citizens, because of the absence of a proper 
working agreement. The tax burdens of some 
classes are multiplied, while other classes escape. 

Moreover, we have already had many demon- 
strations of the unfortunate results which fol- 
low when various states compete with each other 
in the tax field. Such competition takes two 
forms: First; When one state attempts to lure 
plutocrats or corporations away from other 
states. (For instance, when Florida renounced 
the inheritance tax; or when one state tries to 
lure corporations by offering immunity from 
certain taxes which are imposed by neighboring 
states). Second: When one state attempts to se- 


cure more than its just share. (For instance, 
when practically every state used to tax intan- 
gible property left by non-resident decedents. ) 


Deliver us from evil 


If we are not careful, we will witness the 
spectacle of enmity and conflict between Con- 
gress and the state legislatures—as well as be- 
tween the law-making assembly of each state 
and its fellow legislatures. 

It may be recalled that about four years ago 
a frequently investigated lobbyist was active in 
an undertaking to bring together in Washington 
a group of state legislators with the intention cf 
stampeding them into a unified demand upon 
Congress to abandon the field of inheritance tax- 
ation. In such cases, the more ill-feeling that 
can be engendered between Congressmen and 
state legislators, the more opportunities the sit- 
uation affords for publicity and for exploitation. 

The personnel of the Board of Managers of 
the American Legislators’ Association is such as 
to insure the fair-minded conduct of such a 
project, with no motive except a patriotic de- 
sire to mitigate the approaching tragedy. The 
most cordial relationship has already been estab- 
lished in the conferences which have been held 
between the representatives of the Congressional 
Subcommittee and those of the American Legis- 
lators’ Association. 

It would be possible to underestimate the im- 
portance of establishing such negotiations: in a 
friendly spirit, and of averting an antagonistic 
mood. 


weakness.” 


“OUR INCAPACITY” 


During the same week that the questions which are discussed in the preceding pages 
were being discussed in Washington at the Seventh Annual Conference of the American 
Legislators’ Association, President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth College made an 
address at Hanover which contained this sentence: 


“In a world where events and crises develop with lightning speed, the incapacity 
of our form of government to act with any promptness may at any time become a fatal 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROPOSAL 


The story of the events which have led up to the Call 
for the Interstate Conference. 


American Legislators’ Association held 
its Seventh Annual Meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Honorable William B. Belknap of 
Kentucky, president of the Association, presided. 
It was an actual conference, with no set speeches. 


Woodward and Mastick 


The fact developed that the various legisla- 
tures which were represented have been con- 
cerning themselves with this problem, and the 
proposal was made by Senator Woodward of 
Pennsylvania that they make common cause in 
negotiating with Congress. Senator Mastick of 
New York said, in effect: “The New York State 
Commission for the Revision of the Tax Laws, 
of which I am chairman, has already been 
charged with the responsibility of conferring 
with the appropriate congressional committee 
concerning this subject. We must act whether 
any other legislators do so or not. It would be our 
disposition to join forces with legislators from 
other states.’ The possibilities of concerted action 
were discussed at considerable length in the ses- 
sions of September 20, and were also discussed 
among individual officers and other members of 
the Association thereafter, and again at the clos- 
ing session on September 21. All of those present 
recognized the fact that the problem under con- 
sideration devolves primarily upon the legisla- 
tures. At the conclusion of these discussions, the 
meeting acted. It authorized President Belknap 
to call a special meeting of the Association’s 
Board of Managers to confer concerning this 
national problem, and to consider the advisabil- 
ity of calling a national conference. 


O September 19, 20 and 21, 1932, the 


Nest egg 


During the discussion, Senator Woodward— 
who has been one of the most generous indi- 
vidual donors to the Association’s work since 


its inception—stated that he would contribute 
$2000 toward the launching of this project, and 
the Director of the Association stated that there 
was an item of $2000 in a conditional appropria- 
tion from the Spelman Fund which might pos- 
sibly be secured to match Senator Woodward's 
$2000. 


Congressional Subcommittee 


In the meantime Mr. Frederic P. Lee, who 
was for many years the Legislative Counsel of 
the United States Senate, who is one of the 
Association's most active Advisers, and who was 
in attendance at all of the sessions of the Sep- 
tember Conference, informed the meeting that 
the Ways and Medns Committee of the Con- 
gressional House of Representatives had already 
created a Subcommittee for the express purpose 
of studying this problem. This group, which is 
concerned with the allocation of the sources of 
revenue between the federal government and 


the states, is known as the Subcommittee on . 


Double Taxation. Its members are: 

Hon. Fred M. Vinson, Chairman—Ashland, 
Kentucky, 

Hon. David J. Lewis—Cumberland, Mary- 
land, 

Hon. Thomas H. Cullen—Brooklyn, New 
York, 

Hon. Frank Crowther — Schenectady, New 
York, 

Hon. Carl R. Chindblom—Evanston, Illinois. 


Congressional contact 


Accordingly, by Mr. Lee’s arrangement, im- 
mediately upon the adjournment of the Annual 
Conference on September 21, the following in- 
dividuals met: 

Congressman Chindblom (the only member 

of the Subcommittee then in Washington), 
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Mr. Lovell H. Parker, Chief of the Subcom- 
mittee’s Staff, 


Mr. Colin Stam, Counsel to the Subcommittee, 


Hon. Frederic P. Lee, member of the Advis- 
ory Board of the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation, 


Hon. William B. Belknap, President of the 
American Legislators’ Association, 


Henry W. Toll, Director of the American 
Legislators’ Association. 


The situation was discussed by the members 
of this group for about two hours, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Subcommittee expressed the 
opinion that it would be desirable to develop a 
group which could represent the state legisla- 
tures, and that they were in sympathy with the 
Association's objective. 

Consequently, after further discussion among 
various members of the Board of Managers of 
the Association and others, a second conference 
was held about a month later, on October 24, 
1932, among Messrs. Parker, Stam, Belknap and 
Toll. At that time these individuals discussed 
the project for three hours. 


_ Managers called together 


After subsequent consultation between Mr. 
Belknap and Mr. Toll, who also consulted Dr. 
Thomas Walker Page and other tax experts, 
President Belknap called the special meeting of 
the Association's Board of Managers. The Board 
convened at the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 
ton on Friday, December 9, 1932, and devoted 
two long days to a painstaking analysis of the 
problem with which we are confronted. Pres- 
ent at this meeting were the following members 
of the Board of Managers: 

Hon. William B. Belknap, Kentucky 
Senator Seabury C. Mastick, New York 
Ex-Senator Henry W. Toll, Colorado 
Hon. Robert L. Patterson, California 
Senator Henry Parkman, Jr., Massachusetts 
Senator Sherman W. Child, Minnesota 
Senator Lycurgus L. Marshall, Ohio 

Hon. R. Beverley Herbert, South Carolina 
Ex-Senator John A. Chambliss, Tennessee 


Hon. Hugh Reid, Virginia 
Senator Alvin Reis, Wisconsin 
Also present were: 
Hon. Mark Graves, Budget Commissioner 
of the State of New York 
Hon. Henry F. Long, Commissioner of 
Taxation of Massachusetts 
Hon. Leon D. Metzger, Secretary of the 
Department of Revenue of Pennsylvania 
Judge Edward L. Leahy, former member of 
the legislature and present member of 
the Tax Commission of Rhode Island 
Hon. Oliver Mezzerott, Maryland 
Hon. J. P. Hartigan, West Virginia 
Richard E. Saunders, staff member of the 
Association 
A picture of this group serves as frontispiece 
for this brochure. 


All agree 


There were few points upon which the mem- 
bers of this group were in entire agreement at 
the outset, and one question after another was 
vigorously argued. By the end of the second 
day, however, a project had been formulated 
which every member of the group enthusiasti- 
cally approved. This project is stated in the 
article beginning on page 7 of this brochure. 
And it can be said, almost without qualification, 
that by the end of the conference every member 
of the group was in complete agreement as to 
every feature of the plan. 

Of especial interest was the comment of Mr. 
Graves that the undertaking is of such direct 
concern to the state governments that it would 
be to their interest to provide financial support 
for the project. This view was shared by the 
other fiscal officials present, as well as by the 


-legislators who were in attendance. 


Subsequent activities 


Since the December meeting of the Board, 
plans have been further perfected, and the Di- 


rector of the Association has had the benefit of 


discussing them individually with several pro- 
fessional economists and political scientists in 
New York and Chicago, including Professors 
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Arthur McMahon, Schuyler C. Wallace (at the 
instance of Dr. Raymond Moley), William 
Casey, Charles E. Merriam, Harry A. Millis and 
Leonard D. White, Dean Slesinger, Dean Ruml 
and the Director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, Mr. Louis Brownlow. 

In the meantime Senator Parkman has taken 
up the matter with the Director of the Budget, 
the Chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and the Governor of Massachusetts, all of 
whom have expressed their approval of the 
project. Hon. Clyde L. King, former Secretary 
of the Department of Revenue of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Metzger, the Department's present Sec- 
retary, have also been active in the development 
of the plan in Pennsylvania. Governor Gifford 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania is ardently interested in 
this enterprise, which is in direct accord with his 
ideas. In New York State the sanction and active 
assistance of Mr. Mark Graves have given great 
impetus to the project. 

Similar activities are in progress in various 
states, and the effective consummation of the 
plan is no longer open to doubt. 


Newspaper interest 


Concerning the meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, and concerning its decisions, press dis- 
patches were given national circulation by the 
Associated Press, the United Press, and the In- 
ternational News Service, and leading news- 
papers in many sections of the country carried 
special news stories. In all sections of the United 
States, also, the newspapers have since been pub- 
lishing editorials which accord earnest moral 
support to the present project. The general atti- 
tude of the press was fairly expressed by the St. 
Paul Dispatch in an editorial published Decem- 
ber 12, which concluded: “If some sort of under- 
standing could prevail between state and na- 
tional lawmakers as to their respective tax do- 
mains, a source of conflict of growing serious- 
ness would be eliminated.” 

The Fort Worth Evening Star, on December 
12, 1932, gave a somewhat different angle to 
the question in the following passage contained 
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in an editorial entitled, In the right direction: 
“The American Legislators’ Association takes 
the most important forward step in govern- 
mental co-ordination and economy when it pro- 
poses to institute conferences between the States 
and the Federal Government with a view to 
avoiding dual taxation. The duplication of taxes 
is already creeping upon us, and it threatens to 
cover the whole field of property and commodi- 
ties. If it is necessary for both state and federal 
authorities to tax everything, the public at least 
should have the benefit of an agreement between 
its tax masters. In other words, these tax masters 
should determine how their exactions are to be 
distributed, and what limits are to be placed 
upon them. The project now launched by the 
American Legislators’ Association has long been 
needed.” 

An editorial published in the Toronto Mail 
and Empire on December 10 concerning the 
present project of the American Legislators’ 
Association, gave an interesting perspective to 
this problem, beginning: “The unnecessary bur- 
den on taxpayers created by the overlapping of 
Dominion, provincial and municipal taxation is 
one of the subjects which will be discussed at the 
conference between the provinces and the Do- 
minion at Ottawa in January. A similar evil 
prevails, to a much greater degree, in the United 
States.” 

The first of the dispatches issued by the As- 
sociated Press was a six-paragraph story which 
contained this picturesque lead: “Just whose 
fingers should dip where into the taxpayer's 
pocket—that is the enigma studied by leaders 
of the American Legislators’ Association who 
seek to lessen the tax competition between the 
state and federal governments.” 

In New Orleans on December 12 the Times- 
Picayune introduced a column-editorial with the 
following bouquet: “The multiplication, and 
particularly the duplication of taxes, is worrying 
the intelligent leadership of the American Legis- 
lators’ Association, whose studies of state gov- 
ernment are always interesting and would be 


helpful if applied.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL PROJECT 


Tentative program of the Committee on Double Taxation—which is a subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the National House of Representatives. 


N view of the importance and broad scope of 
| the subject assigned to this committee, which 
covers the field of both Federal and State 
taxation, it is suggested that its program be di- 
vided into three parts. The first part of this 
program should consist of a preliminary report 
containing the necessary charts, tables, and state- 
ments of fact, and should be completed and 
printed by November 10, 1932. The second part 
of the program should consist of hearings, which 
should be held between November 10, and De- 
cember 15, 1932. The third part of the program 
should summarize the results obtained from the 
preliminary report and hearings and should sug- 
gest a plan or plans for improving our system of 
taxation and eliminating certain duplications, 
complexities and inequities therein. 


PART I—Program to be completed by 
November 10, 1932 


It is suggested that the following facts be 
first accumulated: 


1. Chart showing every form of Federal 
tax and in the case of each tax the name of 
each state imposing a like or similar tax. 


2. Chart for each form of Federal tax, in- 
cluding a brief description of such tax and a 
description of the taxes of a like or similar 
character imposed by the states. 


3. Chart for each State showing the taxes 
in force, and whether collected by State, City, 
County, or Township. 

4. Chart showing purposes for which 
taxes collected by Federal Government and 
States are expended. 

5. Table showing the total Federal and 
State and Local taxes collected from the in- 


habitants of each State, classified by general 
forms of taxes. 
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6. Table showing the per capita tax bur- 
den by States. 

7. Table showing the percentage of the 
tax burden in proportion to the estimated 
wealth and gross income of each State. 

8. A series of graphic charts, showing the 
principal facts brought out in items 1 to 7. 

9. A list of all taxes imposed by Federal, 
State and Local Governments and by the 
principal foreign countries. 


Following the compilation of these facts, a 


preliminary report should be prepared of which 
the following may serve as an outline: 


A. Summary or Synopsis. 
(General condensed statement of principal 
facts and comments contained in report.) 
B. Taxes imposed by both Federal and State 
Governments. 
1. General Statement. 
2. Discussion of each tax on which dupli- 
cation occurs. 
3. Arguments for and against the joint 
- occupancy of each particular tax field 
by both the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. 
C. Taxes imposed by Federal Government 
only. 
D. Taxes imposed by State Governments only. 
E. The inequality of the Tax Burden as be- 
tween the various States. 
F. Summary of suggestions received from the 
Governors and Taxing Authorities of the States. 
G. Appendix. (Containing Charts and Tables 
1 to 9, inclusive, and such other data as may be 
of value.) 
PART Il—Hearings 
Hearings should be held between November 


10, 1932, and December 15, 1932, for the pur- — 
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pose of obtaining the views of those interested 
in the taxation problems of the country and the 
simplification and improvement thereof. 


PART III—Re port and Conclusions 


It is suggested that the following general sub- 
jects may be kept in mind for this report: 

A. A discussion and summary of the results 
brought out at the hearings which have been held 
on the subject of Federal and State taxation and 
the overlapping thereof. 

B. A brief discussion of the different forms of 


taxation with comments thereon, including a 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages 
of such forms of taxation and their adaptability 
for imposition by Federal, State, or Local Gov- 
ernments. 

C. The effect of the different forms of taxa- 
tion on agriculture, business, trade, and indus- 
try. 

D. A suggested division of objects of taxa- 
tion between the Federal Government and the 
States, with the reasons for such division, and 
the method of effectuating it. 


ANOTHER LEADING EDITORIAL 


Washington Star 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1932 


week by members of the board of man- 

agers of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, who are not only ta/king about the high 
tax burden, but are planning to do something 
about it. 

Their approach to the problem does not fol- 
low the orthodox route of seeking to curb ex- 
penditures by instituting various economies. 
They are particularly concerned with the added 
evil of high taxation, expressed in the growing 
tendency toward double taxation by federal and 
state governments. Their objective is to find 
some method by which the fields of taxation 
may be divided between the two chief taxing 
bodies. 

They realize, probably more than anybody 
else, the difficulty confronting them. Up to this 
point both federal and state governments have 
refused to recognize prior claims by either on 
sources of revenue. The depression has accentu- 
ated the tendency of both to lay hands on sources 
of revenue without regard to the extent to which 
they have already been subjected to milking. 
The states in the beginning gave the federal 
government a relatively clear field in taxing 


A MEETING was held in Washington last 


incomes. But many state legislatures have now 
decided to use incomes for their own taxation. 
Kansas, in the recent election, enacted an income 
tax law, the proceeds of which are to be used 
to reduce the taxation of real estate. Other state 
legislatures are reported as planning to institute 
income taxation, although the federal govern- 
ment has already raised income taxes to the 
point where it is questionable how much more 
the traffic will bear. 
* * * 

The meeting here last week was in prepara- 
tion for a conference of delegates from the vari- 
ous legislatures to convene in Washington on 
February 3. The call for this assembly will soon 
be issued by the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. At this conference a proposal will be con- 
sidered to establish a responsible continuing 
committee to draw up a program that can be 
approved by the states and by the federal gov- 
ernment. There is no existing machinery for 
such approval. What the tax experts can do is 
this: to present a picture of the situation that 
exists, to illustrate the tendencies that must be 
curbed, and to hope that the moral will sink 
in gradually. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


FRANKLIN D0. ROOSEVELT December 28, 1932. 


GOVERNOR 


Hon. Henry W. Toll, 
The American Legislators' Association, 
Drexel ave. & 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Toll: 


The plan to hold an Interstate Conference 
of Legislators to secure a better coordination of the 
revenue systems of the Federal Government and of the 
forty-eight states is a splendid idea. Many exceedingly 
important public questions are pressing for solution and 
among the more urgent of these is the very one with which 
your Association proposes to deal. 


In the past, the Federal Government has 
passed revenue legislation with too little consideration 
for state taxing systems and, on the other hand, the 
states have legislated with little reference to the Feder- 
al revenue plan and with almost no consideration for the . 
tax programs of other states. This is not as it should 
be. I have given considerable thought to this problem 
and it is my hope to make at least a small contribution to 
a better synchronized Federal, state and local taxing sys- 
tem. And I shall eagerly follow the proceedings of your. 
Conference, being hopeful that from it many good ideas 
wili develop. 


I do hope that every state legislature will 
be represented in the Conference and that the governors of | 
the several states will appreciate, as I do, the importance 
of this movement and lend their support by sending represen- 
tatives to the meeting. 


Very sincerely yourg,. 


GOVERNOR 
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INSIDE OUT 


Seated at conference tables in the above assembly room in the new 


Shoreham Hotel, the first Interstate Conference of Legislators will deliberate 
on February 3 and 4. 


Fiscal officials representing the governors, and legislators officially 
delegated by their respective assemblies, will meet here to plan a method for 
securing better coordination of the taxing systems of the states and the nation. 


The Program appears on pages 22 and 23. 
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